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THE GIRG U LAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religi 4 of the Bible, 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


The Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 














Steel-Traps of ‘the most approved 1 Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnovse, Superintendent. 

Garden-Hoes ¢ A new and very ‘complete are 
ticle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 

Sewing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carx, 0. H Mitter, C. Otps, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an “assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from 


carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied 


il. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. WHITFIELD, 
Cravats: Satin ‘Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, und thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Vetzer; Superintendent 


: Superintendents. 
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Palme-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. 


Milling : Custom work done as s usual at the 
Community (rist-mill. 


- Sears, _Superintendent. 


D. J. Hatt, Miller. 
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Fresh Tomatocs=-= Mermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
PAAR AR AAR 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. ¥. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN,.. . . PUTNEY, Vt 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLIN GF ‘ORD, c ONN. 


PRRARAAAANRADAAAAAARALIN 


PUBLIGATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





an AA aor 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of The Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (24 and 38rd) of the 

Onerpa Association. Price 123 cts. 

R= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

[== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
git as distinctly as possible. 
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;|Can Children be Spiritually Minded ? 


We teach our children to confess Christ, 
and I think the propriety of it can be 
shown, and that they can be made to un- 
derstand clearly what it means. The 
truth about children, as to their nature 
and wants, and the conditions that are 
necessary in order that they may feel well 
and behave well, is precisely the same as 
in the case of adults. The truth that 
‘the carnal mind is enmity against God,’ 
and that ‘ to be carnally-minded is death, 
and to be spiritually-minded is life and 
peace,’ is of universal application, and 
children are no excepteons to the princi- 
ple. If they are carnally-minded they 
are in a state to suffer and be unhappy. 
They cannot have life and peace only as 
they are spiritually minded. It is a fact 
that children do suffer. They suffer for 
the want of something to do—they suffer 
from a discontented spirit—the same in- 
fluences that make them an annoyance to 

us, distress them. If they are uneasy 

and fretful and disobedient, they suffer 
as much as we do. Now parental love 
teaches us to try to save children from 
suffering ; and what shall we do if they 
capnot become spiritual? Must they 
wait until their understandings are ma- 
tured before they can have life and 
peace? Can they not have real quiet- 
ness and comfort in their hearts when 
they are young as well as when they are 
old? It is absurd and revolting to think 
that children must live in the carnal mind, 
i.e. in death, until they get a mature 
understanding. I believe from the very 
nature of things, that it is possible for 
children to intelligently confess Christ, 
and have the beaefits of that confession 
as soon as they can talk. 

The principle upon which we should 
rest in the matter is this: As soon as chil- 
dren can understand any thing, they can 
understand that they are not separate, 
isolated beings ; but that their life isa 
part of other life. The truth is, the 
state of things at the centre of their life, 
is precisely the same as in the case of 
adults ; and what isthe truth in regard 
to them ? It is that Christ is ‘ the light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. The same is true of chil- 
dren :—Christ is the light that lighteth 
every child that cometh into the world. 
Children will understand what this means 
by referring to the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, where it says, that, ‘The Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters ; 
and God said, Let there be light ; and 
there was light.—He created all things 
by his Spirit, which was light, and 
breathed into man the breath of life— 
That is what is meant by the expression, 
‘ He is the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.’ It is the 
light of the spirit of God, by which we are 
all made. Another passage says ; ‘The 
light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not :’ which means 
that where persons grow up in ignorance, 
they do not know that this light is their 
life. The life that they have, they sup- 








pose to be their own n life, “They suppose 
themselves separated from every one else, 
and isolated beings. Where persons do 
not understand the great fact, that 
Christ is their light and life, there ‘ the 
light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not ;’ and they 
go on, not knowing their own being, not 
understanding how they are made, or 
what the nature of their life is. To 
grow up in that way is to grow up in the 
carnal mind. That is the darkness of 
the carnal mind. 

The natural language of this state is ‘ I, 
I, I,’ hence ‘ mine,’ and the next thing 
is ‘I will’ and ‘I wont’, ‘I know,’ &e.— 
So the human character is formed on the 
mistaken theory that every person is a 
separate being. It is here that the flesh 
asserts its sovereignty over the spirit.— 
The flesh is that part of our nature that 
is darkened by intercourse with matter 
—that is made stupid and brutish by 
sensuality—and it is that part that says 
‘I will’ and ‘ I wont,’ ‘ this is mine,’ ‘I 
am separate from you and you from me 
—every one for himself.’ The life that 
expresses itself thus is the flesh. Then 
on the other hand, I maintain that chil- 
dred can be made to understand, very 
early, as soon as they can understand 
any thing, that their life comes from 
Christ ; that their life isa part of God’s 
life, and that we are all members of one 
another. Children will readily perceive, 
for instance, that the same life that is in 
their arm is in their leg, and yet 
the arms and legs are entirely distinct 
members of the body. Now by carry- 
ing out the same principle a little fur- 
ther, they will understand me when I 
say to them, The same life that is in you 
is in me—you are a part of me, andI 
am a part of you, and we are all parts of 
Christ. In that part of your life which 
is invisible—which thinks and feels—-in 
your mind and in your spirit—we are 
one, parts of each other, and Christ is 
the life ot both. 

I think we can simplify these ideas 
until children will understand them as 
soon as they have any understanding at 
all ; they will know the difference between 
I and we ; between having a separate ex- 
istence, and being united and members 
one of another. If they can receive these 
ideas to begin with, then they can grow 
up in health and peace and have a spir- 
itual mind. For it is by realizing and 
confessing the fact that they are mem- 
bers of Christ, that they will grow up in 
the mind of Christ ; and then this ever- 
lasting ‘ I,’ and ‘ mine,’ will be cast out, 
and with it greediness and every thing 
that is mischievous. This is precisely 
what we must do; we must simplify 
these ideas, and believe that they are 
adapted to children. We must realize 
and understand the truth for ourselves, 
and have children taught from the first 
to think of themselves and of each other 
as members of Christ, and acknowledge 
it on all occasions, and put away entire- 
ly the idea that they are separate be- 
ings. 

The outward part of our life in the 


case of children as well as adults, is for 
the present more or less gross, and ex- 
posed to the gross, carnal influences of 
the world; the tendency of these 
influences is continually to separate us 
from God and from each other; they 
bring in a darkness and grossness of per- 
ception that cannot see how we are uni- 
ted to Christ and one another, that 
judges everything by visible appearance, 
instead of by what the heart and spirit 
can see. While these outward spirits 
are pouring in upon us, and trying to 
darken and blind us, on the other hand 
our inward parts, our minds and hearts, 
should exercise themselves’ in the way of 
discernment, and discovering our real 
connection with other life. That is the 
object of confessing Christ. Every time 
the children soberly turn back into their 
hearts, and think of their connection 
with Christ and with each other, they 
stir up their inner life to preyail over 
their outward—they stir up the we-spir- 
it to prevail over the J spirit—love to 
prevail over selfishness—the spirit to pre- 
vail over the flesh. Every act of that 
kind will have a good and beneficial ef- 
fect on their life, and they will feel hap- 
pier for it. For ‘to be spiritually mind- 
ed is life and peace ;) and this is to be 
spiritually minded, to see that we are 
connected with Christ, and know how we 
are made, 

The truth is, that our bodies are not 
the index of our real existence. We 
have spirits, hearts, and minds, that are 
invisible. We see that our bodies are 
separate ; but our hearts and spirits are 
formed, for instance, like a tree. Christ 
says, ‘lam the vine, and ye are the 
branches.’ So in our /ife we are not like 
our bodies, separate plants: we are like 
a tree, and“all of us branches, growing 
out of the same stock. Children can 
understand this truth, and believe it— 
and when they do believe that they are 
branches of Christ, and not separate 
plants, then they are spiritually minded, 
and will have life and peace. 

Persons may say that a child’s under- 
standing is immature, and these things 
are too deep for it. But I reply—a child’s 
passions are very immature: it has not 
the amount of life developed in any way, 
that a man has, and its understanding is 
proportioned to the amount of life it has 
developed. So if you say that a child’s 
understanding is not so strong as a man’s, 
I say that a child’s flesh is not so strong 
asaman’s: all the passions are in the 
same immature state that its understand- 
ing is. At the same time its connection 
with Christ is the same as ours: it is as 
true of a child as of a man, that Christ 
is its life; and there are not so many 
obstructions—not so many false influences 
to hinder the sense of this interior life, 
in the case of children, as in that of 
adults. If a child’s understanding is not 
so strong a8 a man’s, it may be just as 
bright and keen. - Here is a spiritual fact 
to discern, and the wisest man in the 
world cannot discern it by his philosophy 
merely, or the exercise of his reasoning 





powers—it is a matter of sight. Buta 
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child’s eye is as keen as a man’s, I be- 
lieve that children can understand deep, 
interior truth concerning our relation to 
Christ and each other, and so grow up 
in the spiritual mind. Adults often have 
a vast amount of false feelings and ideas 
to contend with, before they can return 
to the beginning and see the truth about 
themselves, that Christ is their life, and 
that they are branches of a vine. Our 
children have as clear an idea of Christ 
-aswe have; they know what they mean 
when they talk about having a good and 
bad spirit ; they have sensations about 
the influences of different spirits upon 
them ; they know that they are some- 
thing more than mere bodies—that they 
have spirits and minds and invisible parts ; 
and they can just as well conceive of 
their spirits as connected with Christ 
and with each other, as they can conceive 
of spirit at all. 

I do not believe there is any more need 
of children’s remaining in spiritual dark- 
ness till they are fifteen or twenty years 
old, than there is of their remaining in 
literal darkness. Faith in Christ is a 
perception ; it is not a logical, reasoning 
affair, but it is a perception of spiritual 
existences, And the question with refer- 
ence to children is, whether they can 
perceive in this interior way. Their natu- 
ral sight is considered to be quite as 
bright as that of adults; and this is as 
true of their inner eye; their spiritual 
perception is quite as bright as that of 
older persons. We must believe for 
them and settle it in our hearts very con- 
fidently that they can apprehend their 
union with Christ and with us, and in- 
telligently confess that union. 


I would say to a child, you cannot see 
the connection between your life’ and 
Christ’s ; but you can feel it, and be sure 
of the fact. There are a great many 
important things that you cannot see.— 
The air, for instance, is something that 
you cannot see, but you know that it ex- 
ists, because you breathe it all the time. 


You could not live a moment if the air|~ 


were all taken out of this room, thoagh 
every thing that you can see remains just 
as it now is. But if Christ’s spirit was 
taken out ot this room, you would die as 
soon as if the air was taken out. 

All that any of us need, to be spiritually 
minded, is, to really believe in our hearts 
and confess the fact with our mouths, that 
we are members of Christ and of one an- 
other. We can take our stand on the 
original creation. ‘Christ is the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.’ When the children find out that 
truth, and believe it, thay have found out 
the secret of their existence; and by keep- 
ing their eye on that truth they will be 
changed into Christ’s image. By con- 
fessing their union with Christ from day 
to day, they will find the same things in 
them that are in Christ. 

This perception of the true nature of our 
being, that we are members of Christ and 
of one another, 1s what constitutes, as I 
have said, the spiritual mind. ‘To be 
carnally minded is death ;’ and why? We 
may show by an illustration: Suppose you 
take a cord, and tie it tightly round your 
finger, so asto stop the circulation between 
your finger and body; it would soon be- 
gin to be distressed, and if you kept the 
ligature on, after a while it would die. 
So your life being really a growth of 
Christ’s life—his life being your life—if 
an unbelieving, false spirit gets possession 
of you, it operates just like a ligature on 
your connection with Christ, and stops 
the circulation between you and him, in 
a measure, though not entirely ; (unless 
you become a reprobate ;) a little circula- 
tion still continues, just enough to keep 
you from being utterly miserable ; but 
¢he tendency of the evil spirit is to stop 
the circulation, and cause you distress.— 
‘To be carnally minded is death ; but to 
be spiritually minded is life and peace.’ 
Christ’s spirit circulating in you, is resur- 
rection power, and produces life and 
peace. Ifchildren could have a free, natu- 
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ral growth, and there was no spirit of 
darkness to hinder circulation, they would 
be spiritually minded from their birth ; 
it would be a continual thought with 
them that they were members of Christ. 
They would no more conceive of them- 
selves as separate beings, than a finger 
conceives of itself as separate from the 
body. Itis a blind, perverse spirit of 
darkness which makes persons conceive of 
themselves as separate beings. There is 
no natural ligature; it is the work of 
the evilone. He stands ready, as soon as 
a child is born, to tie on ligatures. As 
fast as possible he takes advantage of the 
child’s ignorance, and surrounding cir- 
cumstances, to get in the J-feeling, and a 
false perception of its own existence.— 
Otherwise the child would naturally grow 
up in the we-spirit and could not help it. 
As it is, we have to fight and battle and 
continue to do so, until we get the ligature 
off and keep it off. 

Take one more illustration: Trees 
and vegetables draw in portions of their 
nutriment from the air. They sustain 
themselves partly by absorption through 
their leaves ; but the substance of their 
food is absorbed through the roots. One 
part works from within, outwardly, and 
the other from withou; inwardly. In 
this we are like plants, absorbing what 
sustenance we can from the world with- 
out, but our main support comes from in- 
ternal connection with Christ. That is 
the root of our life. It is what we main- 
ly grow by. The mistake ot the carnal 
mind is in losing sight of this root, and 
thinking that we live by eating and 
drinking. The spiritual mind realizes 
that it gets its nourishment from the root, 
which is Christ, and conceives of all out- 
ward means of life as secondary.— Home 
Talk by J. H. N. 
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The Affair of the Resolute, 
* So shines a good deed in a naughty world ” 

The presentation of the ship Resolute by the 
American to the British people, is so pleasant an 
affair, relieving with such a genuine flavor of sen- 
timent the ordinary prose of politics, as to tempt 
us not to allow it to pass without a word of fur- 
ther remark. Such acts make every body feel 
good. For the time being this little interchange 
of delicacy and courtesy gives two great nations 
tbe consciousness of a warm heart at the center ; 
and as in all cases of true generosity, it is impossi- 
ble to say which enjoys most, the giver or receiv- 
er; though of course we consider that the best 
luck which places us in the position oi the former. 


The Resolute ( to recall to those who may have 
forgotten them, the circumstances attending the 
transaction,) was a ship belonging to the British 
Arctic Expedition under Sir Edward Belcher; 
and having been deserted by her commander and 
his men while fast in the ice, was afterwards re- 
covered by an American whaling master, and navi- 
gated home to New Lordon, Ct. Congress, under 
motion we believe of Mr. Clingman of North Car- 
olina, voted an appropriation of forty thousand 
dollars to purchase and refit the vessel and tender 
it as a present, back to the British Government. 
All which has been lately accomplished. The oc- 
casion of the return of the ship to Engiand under 
the command of Capt. Hartstene, was the signal 
for a general burst of warm expressions on the 
part of the English, from the Queen down. Even 
Punch puts on his broadest grin of good nature, in 
a cut representing Brittannia and Jonathan with 
the under-writing, ‘ Mother and child doing well.’ 
It is stated, that never has been awakened so 
friendly a feeling in all classes toward this country, 
as has been called out by this trifling but well 
chosen piece of courtesy. 

We take this affair as an evidence that the 
world moves. Mankind are being slowly softened 
and moulded under the influence of the Bible and 
other civilizing agencies. Such generosity would 
hardly have been exhibited between two nations 
five hundred years ago, or indeed half that time 
siuce. The more customary empluyment of the 
great naval powers in the time of Dampier and 
Drake and Raleigh, was to prowl about all seas, 
and harass and capture each others’ ships at every 
opportunity. 





Thank God for this opportunity, on the nation- 
al scale, of ‘ provoking each other,’ not to war and 
devastation, but ‘to love and good works.’ Will 
not the governments—or at least the people— 
learn, by examining this instance, the grand fact 
of human solidarity, and that there is reason and 
philosophy, aye and pleasure too, in loving one’s 
neighbor as one’s self? If it pays on the individ- 
ual scale, much more on the national; and happy 
will be the time when all the transactions be- 
tween nations shall be resolved into the exchange 
of reciprocal kindnesses. If a fraction of the pains 
and expense that are now employed by nations in 
guarding against each other, by means of armies, 
navies, tariffs and custom-houses, was occupied in 
seeking for such occasions as this of the restora- 
tion of the Resolute, we should find the world a 
much more rational home for mankind than at 
present. Let us hope the example under consider- 
ation will beremembered and copied.—c. w. N. 





Respirativeness. 

The subject of ventilation is one on which there 
is the most diversity of tastes and opinivns among 
our people, and one on which it is easiest to stir 
up a debate. There seems to be a constitutional 
difference in persons which makes it difficult for 
them all to look at the matter from the same 
point of view. Some require more fresh aur, and 
others less, to satisfy their notions of health and 
comfort. We get along amung ourselves without 
seious difficulty, by adopting a system of compro- 
mise—each party yielding something to the wish- 
es of the other. We mention the fact now for 
the sake of inquiring whether Phrenology might 
not explain in some degree the discrepancy of 
mind that we have observed. We notice that 
Professor Fowler introduces in his later charts, 
in addition to the old organ of Alimentiveness, a 
new ‘bump’ called Aquativeness, or Bibativeness, 
i. e., the water-loving faculty. Now does not the 
department of respiration have also its place in 
the brain, giving a manifestation more or less large 
in different persons of the air-loving instinct 7— 
Perhaps the Phrenologists will tell us where to lo- 
cate the organ of Respirativeness.—e. w. N. 





Good Stronger Thau Evil. 

We find our attention from time to time di- 
rected toward the evils existing in the world 
such as slavery, the suffering of the poor, selfish- 
ness and oppression of every sort, until our hearts 
ache, and we are almost tempted tc feel that evil 
is almighty. But we know that the heavens do 
rule—that good is stronger than evil, and that 
Christ will reign until all enemies are put under 
his feet. It is good for us to keep our hearts alive 
to the fact that though evil may seem for the 
time to prevail, its destiny is to be overcome by 
the eternal good. As Mackay says— 

‘* The badness shall die out, 

The goodness, like the thistle down, shall float, 

Bearing a germ beneath its tiny car— 
A germ predestined to become a tree, 

Yo tall on fruitful soil, and on its boughs 

Bear seed enough to stock the universe.” 

The question arises— What can we do that will 
most favor ‘the goudness?’ The truth in our 
own hearts answers—we will do all in our power 
to destroy selfishness; the soil which produces 
and nourishes every form of evil ; and we will de- 
vote all our energies and our lives to establish the 
reign of Christian Communism on the earth, as 
the only true rémedy for the suffering and oppres- 
sion every where seen. When the spirit of Com- 
munism covers the earth as the waters cover the 
sea, and all become one as Christ and the Father 
are one, then the suffering and oppression that 
is so constantly drawing our sympathies, will 
cease; sorrow and sighing will pass away, and 
the tears shall be wiped from all faces. With 
this faith and hope, our hearts are strength- 
ened to press forward and ‘be not weary in well- 
doing.’—s. c. H. 





Summary ot News. 

The steamship Persia, which arrived at New 
York on the 20th, brings news of the probable 
settlement of the difficulties between Prussia and 
Switzerland. The Emperor Napoleon, backed by 
England, undertakes that Prussia shall renounce 
all claim upon Neufchatel in return for the release 
of the State prisoners by Switzerland. Further, 
France undertakes to prevent any aggression upon 
Switzerland. Switzerland approves these terms 
and the Federal Council is summoned to ratify 
them. 

The news of the bombardment uf Canton 
is confirmed. The difficulties began with the 
seizure of twelve Chinese sailors, from a British 
vessel, for some unknown reason, by the Chinese 
authorities, and their refusal to give them up. 
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»| places, 26, 28, and 30 degrees below zero. 





The American flag also was insulted, by one of the 
forts, whereupon the U. S. frigate Portsmouth 
proceeded to destroy it. During the hostilities 
which lasted from the 24th to the 29th of 
October, a fleet of twenty-three Chinese war-junks 
was engaged, and entirely destroyed by the Bar- 
racouta, a British vessel of six guns—so enormous 
is the disparity between Chinese and Europeans, 
in a military point of view. 

The news from Nicaragua represents Walker as 
in @ very precarious position. The Transit Route 
by Lake Nicaragua and the river San Juan, is in 
the hands of the Costa Ricans, and Gen. Mora 
promises a free passport to the United States to 
any of Walker’s men who will desert him—which 
maby of them are doing. Walker‘s force is said 
to suffer much from sickness induced by their 
hardships, and to be also much discontented with 
their pay, which is given them in scrip worth 
about $5 in $100 





MISCELLANY. 

.---The professed thieves of New-York, foiled 
now to agreat extent in their old method of rob- 
bery, by the increasing information of the public 
on the subject, betake themselves to a new sys- 
tem which they have imported from their brothers 
of London. It is called the ‘ Garrotte system,’ is 
carried on by organized bodies of men, and is be- 
coming really alarming to the inhabitants of both 
citics, The merchant whose business detains him 
late into the night, knows not but he may be 
struck down and robbed before he can reach his 
home. And where are the police? Never to be 
seen on such occasions—why should they risk 
their skins when they can get their pay without? 
So citizens are obliged to carry arms to defend 
themselves—and thus, in this boasted day of 
progress, we go back to the state of things in Lon- 
don a hundred years ago, when no one could cross 
Hounslow Heath after nightfall without danger. 


...-The cold and snow-storm of Sunday the 
18th extended over a large area of country, reach- 
ing from the seaboard to the lakes, and from the 
Potomac to Canada. ll along the northern fron- 
tier the mercury fell ten, twenty or thirty degrees 
below zero, and at Watertown the mercury froze 
at thirty-seven, while a spirit thermometer fell to 
forty. Onour own domain it was in different 
The 
heavy drift on Monday blocked up all the rail- 
roads leading from New-York, so that for a day or 
two no mails arrived or departed. The Tribune 
thinks Sunday was the coldest day since the be- 
ginning of the century. Several vessels were 
wrecked on the fatal Squan Beach, New Jersey, 
as well as at other points on the coast, the suffer- 
ings of those on board must have been terrible. 
The crew of one, the brig Emeline, were frozen te 
death in sight of the wreckers, who were unable 
to render them any assistance. 

...-Among the Paris gossip we notice that the 
editorship of ‘La Presse’ has been purchased 
from M.de Girardin, by M. Millaud for 800,000 
francs, or $150,000. The new editor is to supply, 
of course, the industry and talent necessary to 
sustain its popularity, and for this, it will be 
granted, the income of the paper is but a fair 
compensation. The one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, therefore, becomes a clear bonus for 
the position, or the market value for the power of 
a leading editor in Paris. M. Millaud is about to 
demand of the government the title of ‘ Editor-in- 
chief of La Presse.’ 


...-On Mouday the 19th inst., the workmen 
cutting a tunnel through the Blue Ridge, Virginia, 
succeeded in ‘ letting daylight through the moun- 
tain.’ This event caused them much joy, and 
every one of them immediately laid down their 
tools to spend the rest of the day in a frolic. 


....On Long Island, while the western shoro 
is increasing by deposit and drift, the eastern ex- 
tremity is yielding to the waves. Many farms, 
the deeds of which are recorded in the county- 
clerk’s office, are out several miles from the pres- 
ent shore, deep buried in the Alantic Ocean.’ 

[The papers.} 

...-A Bill proposing to withdraw the small 
Spanish coins, shillings and sixpences, from circu- 
lation, is before Congress. The measure, if car- 
ried out, will be a good one, for these coins are now 
much used to serve the purpose of petty cheating. 


..--The population of Lowa is increasing in a 
pretty rapid ratio, In June, 1854, it was 326, 
014; in June 1856 it was 503,625 ; and probably. 
now it is some 600,000. 

.---The number of millionaries in New York 
is thirteen. They range from one to five millions 
of dollars each. 
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An Oneida Journal. 

Sunday, Jan. 25, Evening.—The article in the 
last No. of the Circular, ‘The Great Obstruction 
to Faith,’ was read, followed by testimony on the 
truth which it presents. ‘How can ye believe, 
exclaims Christ, ‘ who receive honor one of another, 
and seek not the honor that comes from God 
only,’ This is the great lesson which every one 
seeking salvation has tolearn. Human honor wil] 
never save us: it is but dust and ashes to the 
hungering, thirsting soul. The spirit that seeks 
it is antagonistic to Christ—it draws away from 
him—and whoever seeks to know Christ must 
rend himself away from that spirit. Christ says, 
‘He that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me." Neither is he that loveth 
popularity and the good opinion of those around 
him, worthy of Christ. There is abundant occa- 
sion in a family like ours, for every one to resolve 
in his heart, with an everlesting purpose, to seek 
that honor alone which cometh from God, and to 
walk in the path of truth and light. The day of 
heart-trial shows the worthlessness of all other 
foundations. [tis then that we look and there 
is none to help, and we wonder that there is none 
to uphold. The soul then goes home to the living 
God. Sooner or later the test comes to each. 

Monday, 26.—One of those instauces occurred 
to-day, which, from time to time, come as vivid 
reminders of the care of a watchful Providence, 
even in our most minute affairs. Last evening the 
financia] report showed bills requiring immediate 
payment, amounting to over five hundred dollars, 
and only about one hundred dollars in the treas- 
ury to meet them. ‘The financiers saw no other 
way but to borrow from the bank. A note was 
accordingly made out. Mr. K., on his way to the 
Depot, called at the bank and obtained the money. 
Arriving at the Post Office, letters were handed 
him containing drafts to the amount of four hun- 
dred and sixty-two dollars, enough with the hun- 
dred dollars he took from home to meet the bills. 
During the day over seven hundred dollars came 
in through the mails—the bank note can be taken 
up, and a surplus left of several hundred. It was 
taken as an indication that a little more reliance 
on the Bank of Heaven would not be misplaced. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Putney Commune, Jan. 17, 1857. 

Dear G.:—We have of course been much in- 
terested in the reading of Dr. Kane's Narrative 
in our evening circle. I believe we all came under 
a rather sober conviction, that in his Arctic ex- 
plorations the author was endowed with some- 
thing of the power and inspiration that Moses 
had, when he led the children of Israel through 
the Red Sea. We inquire which was the greater 
display of power—that the sea should go back by 
a strong east wind, and they should go into the 
midst of the sea as on dry ground—or that men 
should be able to contend successfully with the 
elements, and actually overcome all the difficulty 
and danger, the exposure to cold and hunger, dis- 
ease and darkness, to which Dr. Kane and his com- 
rades were subjected through their Arctic win- 
ters? Which is the greater miracle—to make a 
path through the Red Sea, or to give a man power 
as it were, 1o walk on the sea, and to say to the 
winds and waves, ‘ Be stili,’ and they should obey 
him ? 

What I more especially observe, is the impres- 
sion that must be made on the world by this 
book, from the allusion the author frequently 
makes to the subject of a Providence, reading the 
Scriptures, prayers, &c., especially in his official 
report to the Government, where he says he 
*could account for their deliverance in no other 
way, but by a special intervention of Providence.’ 
We think it may fairly be inferred that Dr. Kane, 
in his character as commander of the expedition, 
was a God-fearing man; and from his experience 
who can avoid the conviction that the providence 
of God is over them that fear him, for good— 
and that he illustrates the truth, that Daniel 
speaks, ‘They that do know their God shall be 
strong and do exploits.’ 

In the case of Moses, the display of God's 
power was chiefly over matter and material ele- 
ments, but in this Arctic expedition, is he not 
displaying the same power and goodness over 
mind and spirit, inspiring them with faculties and 
resources, to successfully contend with and over 
come the elements? Christ has all power given 
to him in heaven and in earth. He will subdue 
all things to himself. Men have been his medi- 
ums, in all ages of the world, and they will be 
still. He will reveal God to the world through 
his people, according to their faith. All that is 
wanting is to make us believe and prove that 
God is good—that God is love. Christ will make 





us prove it before he has done. His works will 
praise him, and his saints bless him, ‘ Whoso is 
wise and will observe these things, even they 
shall undestand the loving-kindness of the 
Lord.’—P. N. 


Baldwinsville, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1857. 
Dxak Brotuer B:— 

I feel impelled to write to the Community, 
although but a brief epistle. The closing of 
the 5th Vol. of the Circular suggests some thoughts 
that are pleasant and edifying. I find my heart 
disposed to thank the Corps Editorial and the 
other loved ones who have contributed to its col- 
ums. I for one have gathered much strength and 
encouragement from it. It comes*as a word in 
season, from week to week, and from it my spir- 
itual nature has drawn rich supplies of truth that 
has brought health to my spirit, soul, and body. 
All this is equally true of former volumes, and I 
thank God for the blessings of such a paper.— 
Communicatiors from me, it is true, have been 
few and far between, which I cannot but regret; 
but I wait on my Father in heaven fora fruitful 
and edifying spirit, confessing Christ for the fu- 
ture. No. 51 of the volume ‘ust closed, con- 
tains in the journal some heart-cheering ideas 
relative to talking with God, as our Father. This 
high privilege is charming, and nothing can be 
more lovely. Taking this in connection with the 
declaration of Christ: ‘Verily I say unto you 
that whosoever shall say unto this mountain, be 
thou removed and be thou cast into the sea, and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that 
those things which he saith shall come to pass; 
he shall have whatsoever he saith. Therefore I 
say unto you what things soever ye desire, when 
ye pray, believe that ye recieve them, and ye 
shal] have them:’ and it must be, and is, edify- 
ing in a high deegree. 

In respect to material aid, the last volume has 
received from me but very little. This is owing 
to the fact that my customary income since May 
last, has been entirely cut off, and so remains. 

I feel my heart to be deeply in sympathy with 
the great work in which you are engaged. But 
whether it will be permited me to join you, is 
more than I know at present. My future, I ro- 
joice to say, is at the disposal of my Father. In 
the mean time whether long or short, the mes- 
sages of love I hope to receive from the press and 
otherwise, will bring comfort and encouragement. 

Your brother, G. W. R. 


Equilibrium of Life. 

There is no question of more impor- 
tance to our well being than the follow- 
ing: How can the alternate excitement 
and exhaustion of ordinary human ex- 
perience be avoided, and a just and steady 
equilibrium of vitality be maintained ? 

A distinction should be made between 
temporary excitement, and genuine en- 
thusiasm. The one has to do with the 
flesh, the other with the spirit ; or in 
other words, excitement is the ebullition 
of mere passion, while enthusiasm is a 
glowing from the state of the heart. 

Enthusiasm is the hand-maid of pur- 
pose. The two are essential to each 
other. A purpose, whether of a specific 
or general character, without enthusiasm, 
must fail in its execution ; while enthu- 
siasm without a purpose is not enthusi- 
asm ; it is something else—it is excite- 
ment. Enthusiasm is therefore essen- 
tial to success, Success without it is 
impossible. We might as well speak of 
the running of a train of cars without an 
engine, or of the working of an engine 
without steam, as to speak of success 
without enthusiasm. Enthusiasm thus 
explained, is an indication of vitality. 

In answering our question it will not 
do to dispense with the passions. God 
made our passions—every one of them, 
to serve the best of purposes, and they 
should not be ignored,-nor be disgraced. 
The suppression of our passions is neither 
healthy nor politic. The moralist may 
blend the suppression of our passions 
with self-denial—make them one and the 








same, but the two are distinct and must 
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not be confounded. Absolute suppress- 
ion of passion is absolute stagnation ; 
and is as withering in its consequences 
to the harmonious development of our na- 
tures as an ill-directed freedom. What 
our passions need is discipline, culture, 
elevation, refinement, and ultimately, 
freedom ; and here is ample scope for 
self-denial. The question is, not how 
our passions can be killed, but how they 
can be cured. And God will hold us res- 
ponsible for a right answer. 

Isolated passion,—passion working 
independently and blindly, is anarchic 
and destructive to the whole economy of 
life. In knowing ourselves we know 
this; and in ordinary society we find mul- 
titudes of painful examples of the same 
fact. It is in this sphere of things, 
that excitement and exhaustion pre- 
dominate, and the vitality of existence is 
overcome with death; and it is here 
chiefly that the question with which we 
set out must be answered. 

The observance of no set of rules can 
save us, neither is it desirable, in consid- 
ering the problem before us. No defi- 
nite course for individuals can be marked 
out ; certain general principles may be 
understood—and it is necessary that they 
should be understood—but the details 
must be worked out by each individual 
for himself. 

First then, our passions, as well as all 
our faculties, must be organized. Pri- 
marily, as members of Christ we are not 
independent individuals, but communis- 
tic; and this is true also of our individual 
passions. They must have fellowship 
one with another—the community spirit 
must permeate and control them, 

The grand element in organization is 
faithfulness to the truth. What does the 
Spirit of truth want of me? is the ever 
present question to be considered and 
practically answered. It is true, that, 
in our present stage of progress, we have 
to some extent, to learn by mistakes ; 
and it is encouraging to think that we 
can learn by mistakes ; but it is also true 
that we may know how to do the right 
thing and not make mistakes. God is 
true to us, and if we will consult him his 
inspiration must and will beour§sufficien- 
ey. ‘If any man lack wisdom let him 
ask of God, who giveth to all men liber- 
ally, and upbraideth not ; and it shall be 
given him ; But let him ask in, faith,’ —-- 
There is, in every child of God, an uner- 
ing instinct of wisdom, available in every 
instance of* need.—-H. w. B. 





Our Life in our Hands. 

When Jonathan ‘spake good of David 
unto Saul his father,’ he said, ‘ He did 
put his life in his hand, and slew the Phil- 
istine, and the Lord wrought a great sal- 
vation for all Israel.’ Jephtha used the 
same expression to the men of Ephraim. 
‘I put my life in my hands, and passed 
over against the children of Ammon, and 
the Lord delivered them into my hand.’ 
And in Psalm 119, David says, ‘ My soul 
is continually in my hand, yet doI not 
forget thy law.’ The same language is 
used by others in the scriptures ;—by Job, 
and by the woman who raised up Samuel 
at the request of the disguised Saul, 
though in disobedience of his own com- 
mand. Sometimes it is used in a meas- 
ure figuratively, but in the case of David 
there is a literalness, and surpassing fi- 
delity of language to the fact, that is ad- 
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mirable. ‘He did put his life in his 
hand.’ When two or more combatants 


are at strife,—thirsting for each other’s 
blood, how much is their safety dependent 
on their own hand’s skill and strength in 
the use of their weapons. And though 
with Saul’s armor and weapons, David 
dared not go forth, because he had not 
proved them, or wae not familiar with 
their use, yet he chose him pebbles from the 
brook, and took his shepherd’s sling in his 
hand, And on the fidelity of that hand 
to do his will,—on the accuracy of his aim 
and the force of the blow, depended his 
own life as he placed himself within the 
reach of the champion of the Philistines. 
Though his trust—most beautifully ex- 
pressed, was in the God of Israel, yet he 
durst not venture with an untried weapon 
which his own hand had not used, and he 
took no defensive weapon, or armor. His 
whole hope was on the success of his ag- 
gressive action. Ifhis attack failed he 
was lost. 

There is a lofty heroism in this ‘ put- 
ting his life in his hand,’ to turn back the 
reproach that was fastening upon the 
name ofhis God, and offering himself an 
instrument of deliverance for his people, 
There are many such cases on the record, 
and these stand out brightly for our admi- 
ration and example. Abraham ‘ did put 
his life in his hand’ when he went out 
from his kindred and friends among the 
fierce wild tribes that roamed over that 
land. Nehemiah ‘ did put his life in his 
hand’ when he went up from Babylon to 
Jerusalem bearing back the wealth of 
gold and silver and vessels that had been 
carried off from the temple, and refusing 
to ask of the king an escort to protect 
him from the robber-hordes of the desert, 
and our Lord could say with David, ‘ my 
soul is continually in my hand,’ when for 
forty days he fasted in the wilderness, 
and when he took our infirmities, and 
bore our sicknesses, and when he ascen- 
ded Mount Calvary. 

In all ages God wants men of the 
stamp of these old heroes; men full of 
aggressive action, but who will inquire dil- 
igently, ‘shall I goup,’ and when bidden 
are ready to go. There is but little 
chance of final success in a purely de- 
fensive war among men; none at all in 
the warfare against evil. And now the 
warfare is not with ‘ flesh and blood,’ but 
with ‘principalities and powers,’ 

When a man’s life is in his hand’ there 
is no time for slothfulness, all his powers 
are called forth, and no effort spared to 
ensure his safety and success. And toa 


brave man there is doubtless a pleasure in 
the strife far above the sluggard joys of 


peace. 
Verona, N. Y. 


H. N. L, 
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Fruit-oulture, throughout the country, ap- 
pears to be laboring under the criticism of the 
past severe winters. At times the hopes of 
sanguine cultivators seem likely to be never 
realized Our belief is that present discour- 
agements, losses of trees, &e., wi!! ultimately 
prove a benefit, by bringing fruit-culture upon 
@ more natural, healthy, and rational basis 
than it has heretofore occupied. Fruit, up to 
this time, has been cultivated and considered 
too much asa luxury. Opulent geutlemen, 
whose tables. were already amply furnished 
with luxuries, have been the pioneers in fruit- 
culture. Good fruit is a luxury, it is true ; 
but before fruit-growing shall be all it ean be, 
fruit will have to cease to be considered as a 
mere luxury, and be placed among the utilities 
as an important and indispensable article of 
food. We do not wish to insist upon the ultra 
views in respect to fruit as an article of diet, 
but we do insist that it should, and of right 
must, take a more important place as a part 











of man’s food. This luxurious and dainty 
influence that so much presides over fruit-cul- 
ture in the world, has been the means of intro- 
ducing all manner of tender and short-lived 
varieties of fruit, and it now looks as if fruit- 
growers were called upon to begin again upon 
new foundations. Tobe sure we have had 
extraordinary winters, but just so sure is it 
that we want an assortment of fruit that will 
stand every possible kind of extraordinary 
winters and weather. We want and must have 
varieties of all the different fruits that can be 
as surely counted upon ascorn. Perfectly 
hardy fruit, we believe, can be had. We al- 
ready see indications that there is a determin- 
ation at work to seek out and propagate the 
hardy fruits. Just in proportion as fruits have 
been ‘improved,’ they have become tender 
and their culture impracticable. It looks as if 
God had put the ban of his displeasure upon 
the luxurious uses of fruit 

It is true that fruit-growing is, and has been, 
successful to many in a pecuniary sense. But 
the advice of Iago, ‘ Put money in thy purse,’ 
has been too much the motto of fruit-culturists. 
The man who makes money by selling his 
pears at a dollar and a half per dozen, and his 
grapes from one to three dollars per pound, is 
not a sucvessful fruit-grower in the highest 
sense. Fruit was not given for a luxury, or to 
be sold, primarily : it was given for food. And 
to this end it must be made both cheap and 
abundant. But this can never be done until 
some one resolutely sets to work to propagate 
and cultivate perfectly hardy kinds, and such 
as are remunerative in quantity. Let us have 
fruit at all events ; quantity first, and quality 
afterwards, no matter how superlative it is. 

Apropos to the above is the following from 
Liebig upon the value of 
Apples as Food tor Man, 

‘‘ The importance of apples as food has not 
hitherto been sufficiently estimated or under- 
stood. Besides contributing a large portion of 
sugar, mucilage, and other nutritive matter in 
the form of food, they contain such a fine com- 
bination of vegetable acids, extractive substan- 
ces and aromatic principles, with the nutritive 
matter, as to act powerfully in the capacity of 
refrigerants, tonics and antiseptics; and when 
freely used at the period of ripeness, by rural 
laborers and others, correct the putrefactive 
tendencies of nitrogenous food, avert scurvy, 
and probably maintain and strengthen the 
powers of productive labor. The operators of 
Cornwall consider ripe apples nearly as noyr- 
ishing as bread, and more so than potatoes. 

Tn the year 1801, a year of scarcity, apples, 
instead of being converted into cider, were sold 
to tho poor, and the laborers asserted that they 
could stand their work on baked apples without 
meat; whereas a potato diet required either 
meat or fish. The French and Germans use 
apples extensively ; indeed it is rare that they 
sit down in rural districts without them, in some 
shape or other, even at the best tables. The 
laborers and mechanics depend on them to a 
very great extent as an article of food, and fre- 
| oats dine on sliced ps and bread.— 

tewed with rice, red cabbage, carrots, or 
themselves, with a little sugar and milk, they 
make both a pleasant and nutritious dish.” 
Small Fruits. 

To make the most of fruit as an article of 
diet, there evidently must be a succession of 
fruits. To this end the small fruits are valu- 
able. The Western Fruit-Grower’s Society 
recommend the culture of the common Red 
and White Dutch currants, as they ‘ do well in 
all soils and under almost any mode of culture, 
but with extra attention and manure yield fine 
large crops.’ The White Grape, Cherry, and 
Victoria currants, are the best new varieties, 
and all productive. The common Black Rasp- 
berry, [Black-Cap,] is altogether the most 
hardy and productive kind yet seen. Some 
other kinds are perhaps finer flavored, but are 
tender, and require protection in winter. The 
gooseberry will succeed only upon moist and 
cool grounds. The Crown Bob, Whitesmith, 
and Houghton’s Seedling, seldom mildew.— 
All cther kinds are generally subject to mildew. 
Shelter and Trees. 

The Norway Spruce is undoubtedly the best 
evergreen that we now possess for the purpose 
of shelter, it being a hardy, dense and rapid 


grower. One standing in a garden in our vi- 
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cinity has grown nearly four feet the past year- 
It is unanimously recommended by the West- 
ern Frait-Grower’s Association, The winter 
brings a return of our love for trees,—espe- 
cially for evergreens,—and a recurrence of the 
question of shelter. If popular ignorance of 
important interests is in any way exemplified, 
it is by the common vandslism respecting trees, 
and the unscientific denuding of the country 
of forests. Hill-sides, banks, bluffs, and all 
kinds of uncultivable lands have been religious- 
ly stripped of their natural covering of trees, 
as if the so doing was the test of good farming. 
The picturesqueness of the country is hurt, 
besides much is dore to turn loose the winds to 
run rioting over hill and hollow. Forests 
must necessarily be more or less destroyed, 
but if there could be a judicious leaving of tim- 
ber in belts and upon inpracticable lands, 
much could be done to mitigate the serverity 
of our winter winds. Trees when numerous 
have the effect to obstruct and break up the 
under currents of the air, just in the same 
manner as rocks and stones in the bottom of a 
stream create a friction that retards the under 
flow. If the truth on this subject should pre- 
vail, much could be done to mitigate the evils 
resulting from ignorant, selfish, and unartistic 
destruction of trees, by leaving land to grow up 
to timber. Not only the winter interests of 
Fruit-culture, but its summer interests, could 
be furthered by the natural shelter of forests. 
While such varieties of plums as we now have 
need the shelter of belts of timber during the 
winter, the goosebery, which delights in a cool, 
damp, avd moderately lighted situation, would 
undoubtedly receive much benefit during the 
summer by being planted on the north side of 
a belt of timber. 

Evergreens are not sufficiently appreciated 
by the generality of tree-planters. Winter is 
the time of the evergreen’s triumph. Well do 
we remember the delight, which, during a pe- 
destrian tour last winter, across the south end 
of Vermont and the Green Mountains we ex- 
perienced from the numerous pines, firs, and 
hemlocks, that greeted and cheered us. There 
is a thrifty young hemlock standing upon our 
grounds,—whoever planted it was actuated by 
the angels,—that to us is ‘a thing of beauty,’ 
‘a thing of joy’ and thankfulness. ‘ts feath- 
ery top-twigs bend with a grace like the plumes 
over the brow of some Afric queen. The 
dark recesses and convolutions among its dense 
boughs are full of a pleasant mystery. And 
then its witching, fanciful look, when the 
storm has shaken down the snow fleece upon its 
head. May God give us more such.—a. B. 


Paragraphs from the Papers. 


Social Confidence. 

Interested in every thing that looks towards 
improved social relations, we like the following 
views respecting the mingling of the sexes in 
their educational experiences, for which we are 
indebted to the Springfield Republican. Pos- 
itive action, we believe to be better in the long 
run, than negative or repressive action: and we 
believe that ultimately the greatest safety in sex- 
ual relations will be found in the greatest free- 
dom. We confess to some horror of unmixed 
schools. We have no doubt, but on the contrary 
have reason to believe, that many a woman dreads 
to have her lover pass through the contaminating 
influences of a four years college life. 


It has been demonstrated, in instances innu- 
merable, that the two sexes, under whatever 
phase of life they may be brought together in 
masses, exercise upon each other a restraint and 
softening influence. The horde of adventurers in 
California found themselves degenerating into 
beastliness and barbarism, and acknowledged 
that nothing but the presence of woman could 
save them. Ships’ crews and armies bear with 
them a constant tendency to degeneration. 

The strongest sympathies which invest human- 
ity are associated with sexuality, and if these 
sympathies are left to take possession of, and 
fecd the imagination, until the imagination itself 
excites those sympathies to an unnatural and mor- 
bid intensity, a great injury has been done to 
body and soul. Shut up a hundred, or three 
hundred, young men together, in a literary in- 
stitution, or as many young women, with no ad- 
vantage of society among the opposite sexes, and 
they soon come to regard those from whom they 
are debarred respectively as gods and goddesses, 
beautiful and desirable in proportion to the un- 
attainableness of their society. The young men 





meet to talk only about ‘the girls,’ and the girls 
can only find a grateful and never-failing subject 
in ‘the beaux.’ Everything is idealized and mag- 
nified, and the door is thus thrown wide open to 
any calculating and mischief-making head that 
chooses to take advantage of the passage. We 
state this only as a general fact, and every man 
and woman who has been thus situated knows 
that we speak truth. 

Now bring these individuals together; let 
them recite together; let them march up to a 
common blackboard—the romance is dissipated 
at once. They are simply boys and girls, or 
men and women. But then comes into play an 
influence or instinct hitherto unfelt by each—the 
desire to appear well before each other, and to 
secure one another’s good opinion, There is a 
new ambition planted in every heart. It is in- 
stinctive, and one that every man and every wo- 
man feels. The man grows circumspect in his 
expressions. There is no more of coarseness and 
vulgarity on one side, and no more of the half- 
foolish rudeness of the school-girl on the other. 
One teaches the other dignity, and the latter re- 
flects a softening and purifying influence. We 
say that this is sound fact and sound philosophy. 

We are speaking of no new thing. ll the old- 
fashioned academies of New England receive both 
sexes, and very rare indeed is the instance of 
scandal connected with these institutions. We 
do not recall to memory one, while not a year 
passes but some melancholy case is reported con- 
cerning a female boarding-school. * ° . 

We make no war upon exclusive or unmixed 
schools. There may be, in the circumstances of 
the times, in special ends to be secured, or in the 
considerations of convenience, enough in the minds 
of educators and parents, to overbalance the ad- 
vantages undeniably attached to mixed schools. 
It is for the principle that we contend; and we 
shall hail with decided satisfaction every advance 
which tends to do away with that pestiferous idea 
that the sexes are inevitably and naturally dan- 
gerous to each other, that the only protection to 
virtue is a bar or a bolt, and that there is nothing 
in manly honor and feminine truth and modesty 
that can be trusted. We speak for our own sex. 
Our colleges, especially in localities which favor 
debauchery, are too often schools of immorality 
and dissipation. The young men are counted by 
hundreds in this country who return from college 
with their morals ruined, and with habits of dis- 
sipation upon them which cut short or embitter 
their hves, Does any one believe that these 
young men, who are oftener driven to vicious 
courses by the lack of virtuous female society 
than by any other cause, would not, in the major- 
ity of instances, be saved by daily association in 
the institution with women engaged in the same 
literary pursuits ? 

Reform of Criminals. 

We are far from saying that all criminals are 
reprobates ; but we do say that a latent and subt!e 
spirit of Universalism, at one time and another, 
leads many to take false views, and to indulge 
false hopes respecting the reclaiming of criminals. 
That there are two classes of men, each destined 
tu a widely different future, should neyer be lost 
sight of by those speculating upon the philoso- 
phy of crime. The following from the True Flag, 
relative to the qualifications of a prison chaplain, 
may be very true, but one feels like saying ‘There 
are things to be said upon the other side!’ 


The person who fulfills that respensible trust, 
should be one who is possessed of unbounded, 
overflowing charity, accompanied by great per- 
sonal influence. He should not be chosen 
for his creed, or his eloquence—much less 
through the influence of friends. We all 
know the power of sympathy to soften and 
redeem. Some of the very best men, lacking 
this, or the faculty of expressing it, become mere 
sticks, when placed in a position to counsel or 
control the wrong-doer. Cant, or cold mechani- 
cal words, or cut-and-dried morality, will not do 
the work. Preaching theological dogmas is use- 
less. Even hell-fire fails to warm. But the mir- 
acle of love, as yet untried and unbelieved, is 
more potent than all the rest. The chaplain 
should not merely be a man to read stated prayers 
and sermons, and stop there. He should go right 
down into the hell of the hearts he would redeem. 
He should be as democratic and all-sympathetic as 
Christ. He should not stand above the sinner, 
and talk down to him; but he should acknowledge 
him a brother, learn his history, suffer with him, 
weep with him. He should make himself the 
personal friend and sympathizer of the prisoner— 
take every one tearfully and smilingly by the 
hand. He should be able, by winning and tender 
words, to show to each one, how revenge recoils 
most upon the avenger, theft upon the thef, mur- 
der upon the murderer; while love blesses most 
the heart that loves, all by an inevitable divine 
law, far above human law. There are men of 
this stamp, whose channels of sympathy are open, 
who have no hard crust of theology or forms to 
present instead of their own warm flesh and 
blood: and some such should be chosen to fill the 
singularly responsible and difficult station of 
prison chaplain. 

We think the above magnifies the power of hu- 
man sympathy. In fact, we think such a sympa- 
thy would be hazardous, even if practicable. The 
following from ‘Model Prisons,’ is what Carlyle 
says 

Upon the Same Subject. 





Howard abated the Jail-fever; but it seems to 





distressing fever, which high just now— 
what we may call the Benevolent-Platform Fe- 
ver. Howard is to be re as the unlucky 
fountain of. that tumultuous, frothy ocean-tide of 
benevolent sentimentality, ‘ abolition of punish- 
ment,’ all-absorbing ‘prison discipline,’ and gen- 
eral morbid sympathy, instead of hearty hatred 
for scoundrels, which is threatening to drown 
human society as in deluges, and leave, instead 
of an ‘ edifice of society’ fit for the habitation of 
men, a continent of fetid ooze inhabitable only 
by mud-gods and creatures that walk upon their 
belly. Few things more distress a thinking soul 
at this time. 

Mest sick am I, O friends, of this sugary dis- 
astrous jargon of philanthropy, the reign of love, 
new era of universal brotherhood, and not. Para- 
dise to the Well-deserving, but Paradise to All- 
and-sundry which possesses the benighted minds 
of men and women in our day. My friends, [ 
think you are much mistaken about Paradise ! 
‘No Paradise for anybody; he that can not do 
without Paradise, go his ways:’ Suppose you 
tried that fora while! I reckon that the safer 
version. Unhappy sugary brethren, this is all 
untrue, this other; contrary to the fact; nota 
tatter of it will hang together in the wind and 
weather of fact. In brotherhood with the base 
and foolish, I, for one, do not mean to live. Not 
in brotherhood with them was life hitherto worth 
much to me; in pity, in hope, uot yet quite 
swallowed of disgust—otherwise in enmity that 
must !ast through eternity, in unappeasable aver- 
sion, shall I have to live with these! Brother- 
hood? No, be the thought far from me. They 
are Adam’s children—alas ! yes, I well remember 
that, and never shall forget it; hence this rage 
and sorrow. But they have gone over to the 
dragons; they have quitted the Father's house, 
and set up with the bia Serpent; till they re- 
turn, how can they be brothers? They are ene- 
mies, deadly to themselves, and to me, and to you, 
till then; till then, while hope yet lasts, I will 
treat them as brothers fallen insane ; when hope 
has ended, with tears grown sacred and wrath 
grown sacred, I will cut them off in the name of 
God! Itis at my perl if Idonot. With the 
servant of Satan I dare not continue in partner- 
ship. Him I must put away, resolutely and for- 
ever, ‘lest,’ as it is written, ‘I become partaker 
of his plagues.’ 


A writer in the Independent thus speaks of the 
Power of Expression: 


It isa judicious remark of Archbishop Whately, 
that the processes through which our own minds 
pass in coming to the apprehension of a truth, 
are commonly very different from those by which 
we attempt to carry the same truths into the 
minds of others. It is equally true that what is 
the most natural method ef expressing our emo- 
tion is not always the best method of exciting emo- 
tion in others. Every man has the faculty, more 
or less, of so expressing his own feelings as to 
satisfy the instinct for expression ; but the power 
of arousing and intensifying the feelings of others 
in a high degree, is the gift of afew. The giving 
vent to one’s own feelings, however fervid and in- 
tense, is not a thing which requires previous prac- 
tice and drill, or the study of rhetorical and ar- 
tistic principles; but to move the affections and 
passions of other souls, this is the noblest of arts, 
including within itself the arts of poetry, and 
rhetoric, and music, and whatever else is excellent, 
and demanding for itself the utmost study and 
labor of the highest intellects. 


Unuttered Prayer. 


If prayer be the communion of the soul with 
God, it is but a little part of it that can be ut- 
tered in words ; and still less that will take form 
of words inthe presence of others. Of outward 
wants, of outward things, of one’s purely earthly 
estate, we can speak freely. But of the soul’s 
inward life—of its struggles with itself, its hopes, 
yearnings, griefs, loves, joys, of its very personali- 
ty, it is reserved to such a degree, that there can 
be no prayer expressive of the inward life, until 
we have entered into the closet and shut to the 
door. Every Christian whose life has developed 
itself into great experience of secret prayer, knows 
that the hidden things of the closet transcend all 
uttered prayer as much in depth, richness, and 
power, as they do in volume and space.—H. W. 
Bercuer. 





Brilliant Ideas. 

Niagara, it appears, is to be set to work! The 
proposition is, to construct an immense water- 
wheel at the Falls, large and strong enough to use 
the entire power. From this, with proper gra- 
ding, to lay downa permanent shaft through ths 
State of New York, terminating at Albany. 'Those 
in want of power could then belt on ‘ad libitum.’ 

[Home Journal.] 

A friend suggests that we New Yorkers add to 
our comfort by building a great Chinese wall 
along lake Ontario, and south to the Ohio, high 
enough to make the north winds become south 
winds before they reach us; and that we further 
warm these cold winters by sinking hot-air shafts 
down to the central fires! which last step ig the 
more necessary, as Somebody says the earth is 
getting further from the sun every year. 
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